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ARCHITECTURAL CRITICISM. 


TT was in a very recent number of ARCHITECTURE that 
the work thus far accomplished in the Cathedral of 
St. John was very fully illustrated, and a criticism included 
in the usual text. Within the last few days it has been 
announced in the press that the employment of the present 
architect would in all probability be discontinued, and that 
a general supervising architect, Mr. Cram, had _ been 
appointed. It has been gratifying to the American architect 
to observe the dignified and courteous manner in which both 
firms of architects have spoken in this difficult position, even 
as reported in the sensational press, always over-anxious to 
present professional men before the public as a lot of 
scolding old women. 


As to the merits of the change we can not presume to 
judge, but it may be of interest to recall some circumstances 
connected with the competition which indicate the change 
of taste which has occurred in the past twenty years. There 
can be, we think, little doubt in the minds of American archi- 
tects that a competition of such tremendous importance 
would have to-day brought forth a far higher order of 
designs than was then submitted, for although we have not 
yet arrived at any definite conclusion as to what cathedral 
architecture in this country should be, we have, nevertheless, 
reached the stage where by gradual consent a somewhat more 
sober and reasoned type of architecture (and also perhaps 
a somewhat more original style) than those indicated in the 
original competition would have predominated. 


Reading between the lines, the real reason for the 
change in architects seems to be a preference for Gothic 
architecture on the part of the trustees of the cathedral 
and a doubt as to whether Mr. La Farge could design in 
that style. This preference for Gothic was by no means 
apparent at the time of the award of the competition; but 
that there has been a growing tendency in this direction is 
nowhere more clearly illustrated than in the executed work 
of the cathedral itself, which indicates a very strong leaning 
toward the Gothic style. 


We are illustrating three of the competitive drawings 
submitted, that of Messrs. Heins & La Farge, the accepted 
design showing a very magnificently massed and proportioned 
structure of definitely Romanesque type which has in general, 
in spite of the assertions of one of the Board of Trustees, 
been followed with certain minor modifications of the style 
toward Gothic, and Gothic of a pronounced modern type. 
The second illustration is of the design submitted by Messrs. 
Huss & Buck, very similar in mass to the one accepted, but 
following an established English Gothic precedent. Cer- 
tainly, if the cathedral authorities had manifested at the 
time of the competition the same desire for Gothic archi- 
tecture that they have now expressed, this would have been 
the design selected. The third illustration is of the com- 
petitive design of the architect who has now been selected 
as supervising architect, and is interesting, rather as show- 
ing how far Mr. Cram has marched since this drawing, than 
for any very pronounced merit in the design itself. “This last 
design, like many others of the competition, shows strongly 
the influence of H. H. Richardson which in Mr. Cram’s 
later work has been entirely eliminated, by his own vigorous 
personality. 

( Comtinued page 99) 
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A CORNER IN THE ARCHITECTURAL GARDENS OF M. TAYLOR PYNE, PRINCETON, N. J. 
Frances Benjamin Johnston and Mattie Edwards Hewitt, Photographers. 
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(Continued from page 97) 

We think there has always been among the architects, 
and perhaps also among the clergy of the Episcopal church, a 
feeling of disappointment that the Gothic style in some form 
was not the one employed, as every one is aware that the 
historic monuments of that style seemed to express more of 
the grandeur and loveliness of religious sentiment than can 
be gotten out of Romanesque. 

The situation is a curious one; we find an architect 
whose winning design was Romanesque, and whose con- 
struction has shown strong leanings toward Gothic, suc- 
ceeded by another whose original design was not free from 
Romanesque influence, but who in the twenty years since the 
competition, hampered by the limitations of a great cathedral 
to be built in Romanesque style, has developed into the best 
known and perhaps the best Gothic architect in the country, 
while had the competition been decided to-day on the same 
drawings it seems most likely that Messrs. Huss & Buck 
would have received the commission on drawings whose 
faults at that time are the merits of to-day. It seems that 
the only real desire of the great body of architects is to 
secure for this, which will be, and perhaps for always will 


THE DESIGN OF HEINS & LA FARGE. 


be, our greatest church structure, such a design as will make 
it not only great physically, but also architecturally, and if 
the change of designers will accomplish this result, either 
because of the greater ability of Mr. Cram in this particular 
style, or because of the impossibility of Mr. La Farge’s 
freeing himself from the influence of his competitive draw- 
ing, we will be unanimous in supporting the change regard- 
less of any personal preference although tempered by the 
natural regret of every decent fellow that the work should 
have been taken away from one of our number before he has 
really had a chance to make good. 


ie is one of the most regrettable features of the 

American architectural world that of the great univer- 
sities of the country so few have set themselves to the task 
of housing the university, not only in a manner adequate to 
the physical needs, but satisfying to the aesthetic. Certain 
of the newer institutions which have sprung full grown from 
the benefactions of a single man have been intelligently 
planned as a whole, and executed with a distinct regard for 
the rekatuibs of each building to the next. In our older 


colleges where we should rather look for intelligent compre- 
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THE DESIGN OF HUSS & BUCK. 


hension of and encouragement to rational architecture, this 
has been unfortunately not the case, except where physical 
conditions haye compelled the entire abandonment of the 
plant and reconstruction from the beginning. Harvard’s 
buildings are a hodge-podge set without relation to each 
other and without any dominant idea, and also with few 
examples of any great worth. At Yale we have good build- 
ings, it is true, but a more remarkable mixture than the French 
architecture of Wolsey Hall and Refectory, the Georgian 
of the administration building, the Gothic of C. C. Haight 
and Githens’ later work with the few remaining examples 
of the Colonial period and the execrably bad Romanesque of 
thirty years ago, we can hardly find. Columbia, New York 
University and now Johns Hopkins have abandoned their 
former sites and built anew gaining perhaps in artistic 
merit what they have lost of former association. “The Uni- 
versity of Virginia has been for the most part steady in her 
allegiance to the most monumental piece of early American 
architecture in existence, but even she has fallen, and the 
truly remarkable architecture of 1870 has not failed to 
obtrude itself upon her campus. Princeton, starting with a 
simple and delightful little group plan grew with the increase 
of wealth and influence of the university in an ungainly 
and out-at-elbows fashion, and Union and Dickinson Halls 
are wonderfully decorated with tin pinnacles and arches of 
uncouth form, while others of the buildings, less agressively 
offensive than these, were yet only redeemed from downright 
ugliness by wonderful growths of ivy. Some fifteen or 
eighteen years ago the trustees awakened to the fact that 
growth in this haphazard and unordered manner was the 
worst thing which could come to the college, and they deter- 
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THE TRANSVERSE MEMBER OF THE FRESHMEN DORMITORY GROUP, COMPLETING THE FOURTH SIDE OF THE GREAT QUAD, HOLDER HALL, 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. ( Plates LXVI-LXXII). 


Day Brothers & Klauder, Architects. 


This group will contain the Dining Halls, and will be started shortly. 


mined once and for all that all future developments should 
be along the lines of the so-called English Collegiate Gothic 
which seemed to them to represent the architecture nearly 
ideal for a country university and as expressing in the highest 
degree the standards for which Princeton strove. ‘The style, 
too, seemed to them, and rightly, the most flexible and 
as presenting the best possibilities of harmonizing into a 
single group the uncoordinated factors of which it was then 
composed. “They were fortunate enough in selecting to begin 
this new development, Cope & Stewardson, to whom the 
university owes some of the best of its buildings. “The past 
fifteen years’ has been a great building period for the 
university and the original Cope & Stewardson buildings 
were followed by those designed by R. C. Gildersleeve, 
William A. .Potter, Hardenbergh, Snelling & Potter, 
Benjamin Wistar Morris and one or two others of which 
perhaps none fully equaled the original work of Cope & 
Stewardson, although the exquisite ’79 dormitory, designed 
by Morris, comes very near to so doing. Every one of the 
architects employed worked earnestly to secure the proper 
development of the campus as a whole and to have their 
buildings fit into the general scheme rather than to show 
themselves forth, but even so success was not yet complete 
although Messrs. Cope & Stewardson had formulated a group 
plan for the entire university and Mr. Morris had done the 
same. Fortunately, the university wisely perceived the neces- 
sity of an advisory architect and selected Mr. Ralph Adams 
Cram, of Boston, who has been able to influence to some 
extent the selection of architects for the latest work and to 
secure the erection of those buildings which are not only 
most needed from the point of view of the university, but 
also assisted in the completion of a general scheme Of these 
the latest are the Freshman Dormitory group, comprising 


Holder Hall, Hamilton Hall and the Holder Memorial 
Tower, erected through the generosity of Mrs. Russell Sage, 
of which Day Brothers & (Klauder are the architects. 
(Plates LXVI-LX XII). 

It is indeed a pleasure to the writer of these criticisms 
to have a chance to review a building where points for un- 
favorable criticism are so entirely lacking.’ The photographs, 
unfortunately, can never do the building justice; color cannot 
be shown by any series of photographs and the wonderful 
color of the stonework, of the brick chimneys, and of the 
slate of the roof is almost as important a factor in this work 
as the exquisite fenestration and the superb selection of 
materials for their texture. The roof is of variegated green 
and purple slate and graduated not only in the distance which 
they are laid to the weather, but also in their size and thick- 
ness. ‘They start at the ridge about 36 of an inch thick 
and 5 inches to the weather and as they near the eaves 
become from 1% inch to 2 inches thick laid with the 
exposed surfaces nearly a foot in length. ‘The edges of the 
slate are very rough cut, and an interesting feature of the 
roof treatment is that in the attic at such points where light 
is necessary it is furnished not by skylights but by glass tiles 
cut in a manner similar to the slate and worked in with the 
field. ‘This can be readily seen in the photograph of the 
little Hamilton Hall, which is to all intents and purposes a 
continuation of Holder Hall. The stone is locally quarried 
and varies greatly in color from dead heavy gray to a lovely 
buff or reddish brown, and is laid of very small pieces with 
a very wide joint, as may be seen from the detail of the stone 
work illustrated herewith, some of the stones being only 
about an inch in thickness. Add to these the building of 


the chimneys in wonderful vertical lines and decorated at 
the cap with a kind of miniature gargoyle treatment, and we 
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have the basic materials of the building immensely interest- 
ing, very daring and yet restrained, producing a color and 
texture which, so far as my knowledge extends, is unrivaled 
in any building in the world. When it comes to the question 
of design it can only be said that the photographs themselves 
bear witness to its quality. The Holder Memorial Tower 
will at once take rank, I believe, with the great pieces of 
Gothic architecture, and the contrast between the rich and 
stately tower and the simple and unpretentious and intimate 
architecture of the quadrangle itself is so wonderfully 
handled as to be utterly without incongruity. An extra- 
ordinary building altogether, ranking in richness of design 
and pure beauty with the best that either Oxford or Cam- 
bridge can show and of its kind unrivaled in America. 


HE strong hold which English country life has taken 
upon the imagination of Americans is nowhere better 
displayed than in the tendency of most American country 
clubs to desire their buildings to be erected in an English 
style. One great difficulty with adjusting English archi- 
tecture to American conditions is in the extensive piazza or 
veranda space here required, and which seems almost impos- 
sible to work into thorough harmony with the building 
itself. In the Nassau Country Club, Glen Cove, Long 


Island (plates LXIV and LXV), Mr. Woodruff Leeming, 
the architect, has found himself up against this problem and 
has endeavored to solve it by the use of the cloister motive 
for the piazza using the same material as that of the main 
portion of the building. This is probably the most reason- 


able manner in which to work, but is even so not completely 
successful and that this was not due to lack of ability of the 
designer can readily be seen by examination of the detail 
of the exterior between the piazzas, showing the tall bays 
of the main room. ‘This is a most exquisite piece of work, 
beautifully designed and well executed, while especial atten- 
tion should, I think, be called to the type of leading employed 
and to the treatment of the moldings and coping wall and 
chimneys. “The failure of the big piazzas, therefore, to be 
entirely successful, can be attributed to the difficulty of the 
problem rather than to any fault of the designer The 
treatment of the chimneys is most delightful, while the 
quality and color of the brick employed is thoroughly appro- 
priate ‘The interior of the main room is two stories high 
worked out in a well studied Jacobean manner, and is fur- 
nished in accord with the architectural scheme. ‘The café, 
although perhaps somewhat over scaled, especially around the 
mantel, agrees excellently well with the exterior and the 
architecture of the main room. ‘There is often so much 
difficulty in convincing the committee that with an English 
exterior a main room of Louis XV design and Colonial 
furniture do not harmonize, that either the Nassau Country 
Club is to be congratulated upon a particularly intelligent 
committee or particularly capable architect, perhaps both. 


HAT tthe architectural impulse of the present time is 

not the evidence of a dilettante movement on the 

part of some of our better educated citizens or merely a 
desire for display on the part of competing shop keepers, but 


Day Brothers & Klauder, Architects. 


Beginning with the plan on the left of the Tower, three sides of the Quadrangle are built, as shown in this issue. The transverse member, 
which forms a fourth side of the Great Quad. through the center, will be started shortly. The plan on the 
right ot Tower is a matter of future development. 
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is a real expression of a wonderful growth of artistic sense 
can, I think, be held up to be conclusively proven when we 
discover that even our factories have thought it possible and 
necessary to unite utilitarian needs with a beautiful exterior. 
One of the other architectural magazines devoted a recent 
issue to a resumé of factory building lately constructed and 
that the field of this architectural impulse is not confined 
either to New York, or even to positions where a wonderful 
factory would be good advertising, was well illustrated. 
They brought for- 
ward certain ex- 
amples of automo- 
bile factories of 
most excellent de- 
sign and apparently 
good working qual- 
ities; yet we cannot 
believe that the 
value of an auto- 
mobile to its pur- 
chaser is varied five 
cents by the artistic 
value of the factory 
in which it was 
made. 

There is illus- 
trated in this issue 
another great  fac- 
tory, that of Brew- 
ster & Company, in 
Long Island City, 
Stephenson & 
Wheeler, architects 
Gollevee IL200ND). 
familiar to all users 
of the Queens- 
borough Bridge, and 
which faces upon 
the plaza at the end 
of that bridge. I 
think that the pub- 
lic at large owes a 
very large debt to 
Brewster & Com- 
pany for not erect- 
ing in this most 
convenient factory 
site a_ building 
which would be dis- 
tinctly an eyesore, 
and have set a stan- 
dard which must un- 
questionably make its 
influence felt upon 
future construction on that pretty piece of parking. The 
building is of reinforced concrete faced with brick so far as 
its structural parts go, but almost its entire surface is glass 
so divided as to tie the whole together into a single design 
and not break up the surface by great blank spaces. The 
adaptability of reinforced concrete in lending itself to the 
most varied conditions is nowhere better illustrated than here. 


Rens 


It is rapid and cheap of construction, durable and plastic, 
and surfaced either with brick or with cement stucco, is 
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CORRIDOR, LOOKING TOWARD MAIN ENTRANCE, HOLDER HALL, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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capable of the most interesting and varied colors. I suppose 
the advertising value of this structure had something to do 
with its erection, although I believe that it would have been 
nearly as well designed had it been erected in a wilderness 
instead of upon a broad highway. 


THE NASSAU COUNTRY CLUB. 


HE Nassau Country Club, of Glen Cove, L. I., is an 
outgrowth of the Queens County Club, a small local 
club organized by 
the residents of the 
North Country 
Colony. The 
growth of the club 
has been so great 
and its popularity 
so wide spread that 
it was soon found 
that a new and lar- 
ger house was neces- 
sary. A little over 
a year ago a com- 
petition was held 
and the designs of 
Woodruff Leeming 
were-accepted. “The 
plans ‘call’ for 
a house with equal 
conveniences for 
men and women as 
it is used largely by 
those having their 
summer houses in 
the neighborhood. 
In the basement are 
placed the men’s 
locker rooms with 
large dressing room 
adjoining, the café 
overlooking the 
links, as this end of 
the basement is 
above ground, and 
between this room 
and the dressing 
room is a_ large 
lounging room. The 
main feature of this 
room is a central 
fireplace open on 
four sides, so that 
the largest number 
possible can gather 
around the fire. 

In the basement is also located the kitchen which has 
the most modern ranges and broiler, steam cooking tables, 
dish warming closets, refrigerators and cold rooms. In a 
sub-basement under the kitchen wing are located the ice- 
making and refrigerating plant and the heating apparatus. 

The first floor contains the ladies’ locker and reception 
rooms, the main living room, smoking room, private dining 
room and dining room. ‘These last three rooms can be 
thrown into one for large dinners. 
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The living room runs through the center of the house 
and is the full height of the building. On the center of the 
south wall is a large stone mantel with fireplace six feet 
wide and over this a beautiful panel in stone entitled ‘““The 
Crowning of the Victor,’ by Chester Beach. At either 
side of this fireplace rise tall stone mullioned windows filled 
with leaded glass. 

Opposite the fireplace a wide staircase leads to a gallery 
which runs around 
three sides of the 
living room and off 
which are located 
the bed rooms. 

Opening out of 
the dining room is a 
large porch with 
tile floor, dark 
beamed ceiling and 


stone piers and 
arches. In this 
cool,  cloister-like 
porch, those who 


wish may dine on 
sultry days. 

The exterior of 
the house is care- 
fully studied from 
the best examples of 
Tudor architecture. 
It is built of brick 
laid up with wide 
joints in varying 
bonds and patterns. 
The carved stone 
work, even to the 
mullions of the win- 
dows, 4 inches thick 
and 18 feet high, 
are Cast conerete: 
The roof is variega- 
ted green and grey 
slate. 

The demand of 
our climate for ver- 
andas has been met 
in this design by 
treating them as 
arched cloisters with 
piers and buttresses. 
‘These, when covered 
with ivy, will soften 
the outlines of the 
building and give 
the required shade from the hot sun. ‘This same sun is 
remembered on the sun dial on the center chimney with its 
motto “Sol est Lux et Gloria Mundi.” 

The building was erected by the J. Dall Construction 
Company, and all the work was done in the careful, pains- 
taking manner for which this company is noted. 


THE LAST WORD ON FACTORY DESIGN. 


HE Brewster factory on Queensboro Bridge Plaza, 
Stephenson & Wheeler, architects, is built of rein- 
forced concrete, is absolutely fireproof throughout and _ in- 


DETAIL, SHOWING SCALE OF STONE WORK, HOLDER HALL, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
(Three-foot rule standing on ledge.) 
Day Brothers & Klauder, Architects. 


cludes the latest building methods and equipment. The 
facade is built of brick in solid walls and faced with 
selected North River brick with wide joints, and the design, 
which is on the simplest lines of the French school, is 
emphasized by trimmings of artificial stone. The builders 
were Tucker & Vinton. 

When a building is to be erected for a manufacturing 
purpose, when the main consideration is the earning of the 
largest possible in- 
come for the outlay 
involved, when 
every cent expended 
is scrutinized, and 
only what is actu- 
ally necessary is 
spent, then comes a 
test woh part. Kor, 
consider ! Who 
shall define what is 
absolutely neces- 
sary? The manu- 
facturer will say: 
“T want no fool 
ideas on art. ‘This 
is not the place for 
it. I must have a 
building absolutely 
practical, suited in 
all respects to the 
requirements of my 
business, with not 
one superfluous 
item.” But ought 
he to say always 
ANG jUStes t,QiseS 
Imagine a city full 
of such factories. 
Isn’t a broader view 
possible? Isn’t it 
even more practical ? 

How much 
more would it cost 
in a locality con- 
taining a dozen or 
several dozen fac- 
tories, if they were 
designed and ar- 
ranged with some 
slight attention paid 
to architectural de 
sign? It is nothing 
more nor less than 
ignorance of art 
that makes the modern manufacturer talk in this way. 

He thinks it absurd that anything should be said about 
art in relation to his factory. Yet, if you were to sarcastically 
dwell on his ignorance of art, he would point indignantly 
to his elaborate house, or his collection of junk of one kind 
or another at home. But if, I repeat, he possessed the 
instinct of art, if architectural expression meant to him 
what it meant to the Greeks, and the great Gothic builders, 
he wouldn’t for a moment think of building a factory which 
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THE SUMNER APARTMENTS, 31 WEST ELEVENTH ST., NEW YORK. Browne & Almiroty, Architects. 
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Louis H. Rush, Architect, 


HOUSE AND PLANS, OSWALD CHEW, RADNOR, PA. 
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MAIN ROOM AND CAFE, NASSAU COUNTRY CLUB, GLEN COVE, L. I. Woodruff Leeming, Architect. 
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PLANS, NASSAU COUNTRY CLUB, GLEN COVE, L. I. ( Plates LXIV-LXV). 
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SECTION AND BASEMENT PLAN, IVES MEMORIAL LIBRARY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. (Plate LXII). Cass Gilbert, Architect. 
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Cass Gilbert, Architect. 


(Plate LXTI). 


FIRST AND SECOND FLOOR PLANS, IVES MEMORIAL LIBRARY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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COTTAGE, MRS. DOW, SUMMIT, N. J. 
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INTERIOR AND PLANS, COTTAGE, MRS. DOW, SUMMIT, N. J. Jay Wheeler Dow, Architect. 


(Continued from page 103) 
would violate every rule of architecture, and rejoice in the 
thought that he was practical He would be ashamed 
of himself. 

It is only a few years since this same stupid utilitarian 
nonsense had to be fought by every architect in planning 
office buildings, even public buildings. Now the public 
is educated to the perception of the fact that a beautiful 
building is a better investment than an ugly one. 

But this perception has come rather from the money in- 
stinct than the art instinct. And it is first to the money 
instinct that one must appeal in pleading that it pays to build 
a factory on right architectural lines. 

Long Island City is on the verge of a remarkable 
development. The Brewster factory at Queensboro Bridge 
Plaza is one of the largest factory buildings in or around 
New York. It was thought that it should have some 
architectural expression, both as being due to the reputation 
of the old established firm that occupy it, and as a legitimate 
advertisement, and further in a measure to set the pace 
for similar buildings in that locality 

Certainly, this is purely legitimate from the coldest 
business standpoint Yet it is a far broader view than the 
customary one 

But the truth of this point of view will become appar- 
ently clear where such buildings multiply, and we have 
the result of an interesting stately architecture ruling 
throughout a factory center. For no matter how simple the 
fenestration and points of support, it is possible to group and 


-mass and line the structure into good architectural form. 


PORTICO AND PERGOLA. 
CHAS. F. BINNS. 

WALK through the suburbs. of any American city 
cannot fail to impress the spectator with the impor- 

tance of the home. In older countries the prevalence of the 
landlord system has prevented any great indulgence in 
individuality in home-building, but in this free and unencum- 
bered land almost anyone is at liberty to own a small lot 
and to erect thereon a dwelling which is at once the expres- 
sion of his personal taste and a shelter for his household goods. 
The modern passion for country life has led to certain 
developments in the home which are distinctly American 
and in line with the taste for out-of-doors. ‘The desire for 
open air recreation is first seen in the “stoop” of the 
crowded street. On a warm summer evening the whole 
family seeks the air. ‘The boys are playing ball in the 
street, the girls visit on the lowest steps, and the elders have 
brought out cushions and rockers to fill every available 
spot on the tiny square at the doorway and on the low 
walls at the sides. This is the nearest approach to the 
freedom of the country which is possible to many thousands 
of families. Some, more fortunate, can aspire to a modest 
suburban home or even to a real cottage. With a wider 
liberty and more available space the porch, characteristic of 
the American suburban home, becomes a leading feature of 
the architecture. In a frame house an extension of the 
main floor, pillars of turned wood, a shingle roof and 
wooden steps enable outdoor life to be enjoyed, but there 
are certain drawbacks, two in particular, the inroads of 
decay and the necessity for painting. The suburban home 
is not complete without an abundance of free-growing vines 
and flowering climbers and to one who loves the plants it 
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is a periodical distress that they should be torn down for 
the painting. The luxuriant growth must be detached from 
the trellis and this, too, in the spring when the buds are 
opening, to the almost certain destruction of the summer’s 
beauty. 

It is not entirely a matter for regret that the wooden 
house is passing, for its place is being taken by a permanent 
structure to which vines may cling without fear of dis- 
placement and which in itself will grow mellow and weather- 
worn without suspicion of decay. 

The porch now becomes of even greater importance. 
It may be, in fact, an open-air living room, furnished and 
fitted for comfortable occupancy. ‘To this end the tile floor 
has contributed in no small degree. The taste of the owner 
may be allowed to have full play without fear of departing 
from the conditions of permanence, but there is nothing 
better than the warm red tile. The color harmonizes with 
any possible scheme of decoration. It is not damaged by rain 
or mud in the summer nor by frost and snow in the winter; 
moreover it renders possible that most delightful resource 
of the cool evenings of autumn, an open air wood fire. 

Communicating with a chimney set in the outer wall 
of the house a generous fireplace is built on the porch itself 
and here as the dusk gathers and the smell of the woods 
blows across the open, the fire is lit. Dry logs are saved for 
this and the tile floor has nothing to fear fromflying sparks. 
The joys of the out-of-doors may thus be extended almost 
to the winter season, especially if the porch be built on the 
sheltered side of the house. 

It is related of Gilbert White, the famous author of the 
Natural History of Selborne, that he had a specially con- 
structed walk built through his garden in order that in all 
weathers he could continue his observations of natural 
phenomena. ‘This was the forerunner of the pergola as 
applied to the modern home. Or perhaps, a parallel may be 
drawn between the paved walk and the cloister of monastic 
times. One does not always desire to keep close to the house. 
On the porch there may be publicity, the pergola is private. 
Out of sight amid the flanking shrubs or hanging vines, 
even, it may be, out of reach of distracting sounds, the 
pergola is the retreat “for whispering lovers made” or for 
the studious individual. The tile pavement, like that of 
the portico, is clean, permanent and sympathetic. It needs 
no apology, no explanation, for “its own example strengthens 
all its laws.” 

In the more costly home the pergola may lead to the 
sunlen garden. Here all must be orderly and somewhat 
conventional. Tile borders flank the beds of flowers and 
tiled steps lead down to the lily pond. “The edge of the 
pord may be finished flush with the ground, a rounded tile 
coping forming the border. A glazed effect, either bright 
or matt, may be used here and this opens up the possibility 
of color different from that supplied by the burned clay 
itself. The actual clay body may, of course, be varied 
here as in the many tones of encaustic tile, but in the 
glazed surface will be found an added richness which is of 
Oriental depth and beauty. “This was realized at a recent 
great exposition where tiled courts formed the setting for 
pools of crystal water and luxuriant aquatic growth. 


An important element in such work as this is that 
it is permanent and structural. The home is so much 
more of a factor in the joy of living than it once was that 
these considerations are by no means to be despised. 


